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FAREWELL TO THE UDR! 


The UDR: 


From July 1 1992 the Ulster Defence 
Regiment will have ceased to exist. The 
UDR will have been amalgamated with the 
Royal Irish Rangers which will also disband 
to form the new Royal Irish Regiment. 
Oddly enough, a similar step was advocated 
by Ulster Nation in our document, 
Alternative Ulster. In our case, we didn‘t 
want any kind or ‘Irish regiment’ - royal or 
otherwise - but an Ulster citizens’ army. 


In May a stained glass window was unveiled 
in Belfast City Hall to the memory of the 
numerous UDR members who died at the 
hands of the IRA since the regiment’s 
formation in 1970. It is truly a beautiful and 
fitting memorial to their bravery in the face 
of the IRA’s war of attrition. However, our 
regard for the sacrifice and bravery of the 
UDR’s fallen ought not to blind us. to the 
regiment’s shortcomings. 


The sad fact is that the UDR served no 


useful purpose in the defence of Ulster. This . 


is no reflection on its members who were 
unable to take any real steps to defeat the 
IRA. In fact they became a readily available 
source of soft targets for Provo death squads. 


1970-1992 


Regular British soldiers could generally only 
be attacked while on duty and heavily 
armed. In contrast, UDR members lived and 
worked in the community and were almost 
always attacked when at home or at work 
and unarmed. From the viewpoint of the 
cynical Anglo-British State, the lives of 
UDR ‘Irishmen’ were much more 
expendable than those of British soldiers 
serving in Ulster. Few people in Great 
Britain would give a damn about them. The 
killing of a UDR man would scarcely rate a 
mention on News at Ten or two lines on an 
inside page of a newspaper. The UDR was 
thus useful to both the Brits and the IRA for 
the same reason! 


It is our view that there is no argument for 
maintaining the Ulster Defence Regiment. 
Do we really want to keep up a regiment of 
professional targets? However, we are not 
convinced that the new Royal Irish Regiment 
will fare any better. This will become clear 
in the new regiment’s first twelve months. 
Our view that a genuine Ulster citizens’ 
army, backed up by a citizens’ militia, is 
necessary has not changed. 


The Brook Clinic Debate 


Belfast City Council quite rightly often comes in for a lot of criticism 
from its ratepayers and sections of the press. It is often maligned as a 
bastion of bigotry and petty-mindedness. However, it recently surprised 
us all with a vote in favour of the establishment of a Brook Advisory 
Clinic in the city. 


Opponents of Brook are legion - from the DUP’s Nigel Dodds and the 
_ new West Belfast MP Joe Hendron to the Catholic bishops and the Free 
Presbyterian Church. To hear some of these people speak, Ulster is a land 
of chaste and celibate youngsters who don’t engage in any kind of sexual 
activity, but who are going to be enticed into a life of debauchery and sin 
if the clinic opens. Such people are burying their heads in the sand about 
the rising problem of teenage pregnancies and the risks of disease, not 
least the AIDS threat. Their view seems to be that ignorance is bliss. 
Some have even threatened to take pictures of anyone entering and 
leaving the clinic, such are their powers of persuasion. 


Can anyone envisage a young person going to Cardinal Daly ora Free 
Presbyterian minister for advice on sexual matters? The idea is laughable! 
Clearly then such a clinic is necessary and ought to be welcomed. 


SDLP's Master Plan 


The biggest surprise to come out of the revived political talks about the 
future of Ulster has come from the ranks of John Hume’s Social 
Democratic and Labour Party. A document leaked to the BBC and the 
Irish Times was a great departure from previous SDLP thinking. In the 
past, the SDLP argued for a form of internal power-sharing with an ‘Irish 
dimension’ - some kind of administrative role for the Dublin government. 
They were not going to settle for anything less than they had been given in 
the Sunningdale Agreement of 1973. 


At present Ulster is run by the unelected and unaccountable Northern 
Ireland Office. The Dublin government has a formal role in Ulster’s 
affairs through regular meetings of ministers and the Maryfield 
Secretariat. The latest SDLP scheme aims to replace this with a new 
Commission. The Commission would be made up of six members, three 
of whom would be directly elected by single transferable vote. The 
remaining three members would be appointed by Westminster, Leinster 
House and Brussels. The President of the Commission would be the 
elected member who received most popular votes. This is certainly an 
ingenious plan, no doubt the fruits of the SDLP’s current obsession with 
the European Community. 


In the last General Election the SDLP took great pains to display its 
‘European’ credentials. Effective Irish ‘unity’ is to be won through the 
back door of an integrated European Community. Previously the SDLP 
had expected the British to hand over Ulster gift-wrapped on a plate. Now 
the claim is made that borders are coming down all over Europe and that 
those who wish to maintain Ulster’s border and separate identity are flying 
in the face of the unstoppable tide of history. 


An editorial in the SDLP house journal, the Irish News, (January 2, 1992), 
argued that, "European union is most significant for the impact it will have on the national 


question ... In a uniting Europe Ireland, north and south will unite. The customs barriers will 
be removed and our fellow Europeans will increasingly come to regard Ireland as one single 


unit." This seem to us to be a very silly argument for the SDLP to 
maintain. It is after all supposed to be a nationalist party. If Ulster is an 
anachronism in the new European Community what of the Irish Republic? 
Indeed, what was the point of Ireland struggling to gain independence 
from English rule only to hand its sovereignty over to a European 
Superstate? Did they waste their time? Is this a tacit admission that the 
Irish Republic is a failed political entity? Perhaps it is! 
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Uister nationalism: an IRA viewpoint 


The Provisional IRA purports to be 
a national liberation movement 
seeking to free Ireland from the 
clutches of British imperialism. 
This clever lie is swallowed whole 
by many of the Provos’ camp 
followers in the British left and 
among European nationalists and 
regionalists. Their ‘nationalism’ is 
in fact a form of imperialism, 
chauvinism and sectarianism. 


This is demonstrated by the IRA 
reaction to the growth of Ulster 
nationalism. In the current issue of 
The Captive Voice, the Voice of 
Trish Republican Prisoners of War, 
IRA volunteer Damian Murphy 
writes, "Believe it or not, the banner of 
Nationalism has been raised in the Loyalist 
community. Some of our fellow countrymen 


and women are now clamouring for 
self-determination, and demanding that 


Br.‘ain withdraws from its last colony." 


One would have thought that IRA 
volunteer Murphy would have 
welcomed such a demand. After 
all, don‘t the IRA just want the 
Brits out? Well, not quite. Vol. 
Murphy regards Ulster nationalism 
as a ‘crackpot theory’. He argues 
that nationalism is neither 
instrinsically progressive nor 
instrinsically reactionary. 
Vietnamese nationalism, to quote 
his example, combined with a 
socialist philosophy, is a ‘positive 
force’. English, South African and 
Israeli nationalism are in contrast, 


"linked to theories which assert the 
superiority of one section of the people over 


another on the basis of race, colour and 
creed." Vol. Murphy places Ulster 
nationalism firmly in the 
‘reactionary’ camp. He does this 
by claiming that Ulster nationalism 
has found its most fertile ground 
among the UDA and other loyalist 
paramilitary groups. This saves any 
bother in examining Ulster 
nationalism’s ideas and claims - it 
is merely damned by association 
with the UDA! 


Vol. Murphy accuses Ulster 
nationalists of advocating, 
sectarianism, discrimination and 
repression. An independent Ulster 
would be governed by, “the 
principle of domination and 
privilege for one section of the 
population." 


We are convinced that the IRA is 
afraid that an independent Ulster 
would rob it of its claim to be 
fighting imperialism. Hence its 
attempt to denigrate the growing 
Ulster nationalist movement. Vol. 
Murphy’s comrades will in due 
course add us to their burgeoning 
list of ‘legitimate targets’, seeking 
to wipe us out before we get too 
influential. However, this ought to 
be a warning to us. For historical 
reasons, our movement has come 
from within the Protestant 
community. We must not be 
diverted into a sectarian dead-end 
by the IRA. This would weld 
Catholics to the IRA for good and 
stand in the way of lasting peace. 
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EXCHANGE ADVERTS 


Is your mind open to new 
perspectives? If so, Third 
Way is the magazine for 
you. Recent issues have 
looked at the Ulster 
situation, interest-free 
banking, animal rights and 
Palestine and Israel. 
intrigued? 


Send Just £1.50 for a sample 
copy to Third Way, 

PO Box 1243, London 

SW7 3PB. 


* 


Hillaire Belloc’s classic 
Essay on the Restoration 
of Property is still 
available from Beacon 
Books. Send just £3.00 to 
Beacon Books, PO Box 140 
Belfast, Ulster BT15 2HY. 


* 


What is going on in the 
North of England? Find 
out more from this 
important region of 
England in Northern 
Briefing, voice of the 
Northern England 
Movement. 


Send Just £1.00 for a sample 
copy to Northern Briefing, 

P O Box YR14, Leeds 

LS9 OTD 


* 


ALTERNATIVE ULSTER - 
Ulster Nation the Third 
Way’s proposals for a new 
Ulster. Now out. 


Send £2.50 for your copy 
now to Beacon Books 

PO Box 140, Belfast 

BT15 2HY. 


Ulster Nation 


Ulster Nation is the voice of the Third Way 
Movement in Ulster. It exists to promote 
Third Way ideas and views on current issues 
in Ulster itself and to put across the case for 
Ulster’s independence among Third Way 
supporters in Gt Britain, Europe and further 
afield. 


Each issue comments or political, military 
social and cultural developments in Ulster 
and the world at large. You can help by 
contributing letters, articles and money! 
Why not subscribe or persuade your local 
Third Way Circle to take out a bulk order? 
Details are available on request from: 
Ulster Nation 

P O Box 140 

Belfast 

Ulster BT15 2HY. 


A subscription costs £4.50 for six issues in 
the United Kingdom. Please make cheques 
or Postal orders payable to Ulster Nation. 


COSCO SSOSEHESETOSHOHHSSSSSSSHESEHESSSSHTEHTEAHHOSESSESSSSESESHESHHEHSSESESSSTOSES 


I wish to subscribe to Ulster Nation and enclo: 
my cheque/Postal Order for £4.50. | 
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Fair Employment 


There is a widespread perception abroad that anti-Catholic discrimination 
in employment is endemic here in Ulster. This alleged job discrimination 
is said to be rife in both the public and private sectors, despite the 
existence, since 1976, of the Fair Employment Agency and its more recent 
successor, the Fair Employment Commission. 


We recognise that to some, even to cast doubt on the theory of 
widespread and systematic anti-Catholic discrimination is to be taken as 
support for such discrimination. We have no wish to be so 
misunderstood. A Catholic has as much right to employment and to 
provide for his or her family as any Protestant. No barriers ought to be 
erected to preserve any kind of sectarian privilege in any private or public 
sector workplace. Persons ought only to be employed on merit - their 
qualifications and aptitude for the job - nothing else. We are not 
apologists for unfairness in employment. 


The 1989 Fair Employment Act requires every employer of more than 
eleven persons to register with the FEC and to monitor the perceived 
religious affiliation of its employees. ‘Perceived religious affiliation’ does 
not necessarily mean actual religious affiliation. This is determined by the 
school attended by the employee. A person who attended a 
State-controlled school is regarded as a member of the Protestant 
Community. A person who attended a Catholic school is regarded as a 
member of the Roman Catholic Community. Integrated schools are too 
new to appear in these determinations but we would be interested to see 
how the FEC will classify such students when they eventually enter the 
workforce. 


Many employers were reluctant to ask their employees for details of their 
religion, believing that it was no concern of theirs. The threat of heavy 
fines and imprisonment soon silenced such objections. Many employers 
also objected to such information being published as proposed by the 
FEC. Some feared that being labelled as a Protestant or Catholic firm 
could leave them open to attack by one or other sectarian gun gang 
looking for an easy target. 


Despite these objections, the FEC has now published a religious 
breakdown of each employment in Ulster. In his foreword, the FEC’s 
chairman, Bob Cooper writes that the list was published to openly address 
"the issue of Protestant and Catholic under-representation" in the 
workplace. This list does nothing of the kind. Only the bare figures are 
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given. It is not possible to judge whether Catholics or Protestants are 
under-represented in one or another company unless there is also some 
estimate of the firms ‘catchment area’ and the religious breakdown of the 
population in that area. Only if there is a substantial difference in this 
breakdown from that of any firm in the area can it be said that one or other 
of the groups is under-represented. It should be added that such 
under-representation is not in itself evidence of discrimination - other 
factors may need to be taken into account in this sharply divided society. 
For example, it is not always possible to site firms in neutral areas. Many 
employees will only work in areas where they feel safe, or where they 
identify with their employers in some way. Not many Protestants work 
for the Irish News for example, nor for the Catholic Council of Maintained 
Schools yet both are ‘Equal Opportunity Employers’. 


The FEC list has no estimate of firms’ catchment areas, so no true 
conclusion can be drawn about whether Catholics or Portestants are 
under-represented in a particular firm. In fact, the information is 
downright misleading. It invites us to draw the unjustified conclusion that 
many employers are guilty of unfair employment practices because their 
workforce diverges markedly from the Ulster-wide average. 


The Campaign for Economic Equality and the US-based Irish National 
Congress invite people to help the cause of fair employment by boycotting 
firms which are guilty of anti-Catholic discrimination. However, this 
cannot be determined without a full investigation of the firms’ catchment 
areas and employment practices. Such groups are also very vague on 
what should be done to correct perceived imbalances. Equality wants 
the Northern Bank to ‘urgently correct their behaviour’. What does this 
mean in practical terms? Apparently 84% of the Northern Bank’s 
employees are not Catholics. Does this mean that the Northern should 
urgently sack 24% of its employees and re-employ an equal number of 
Catholics in their place? Is there to be a moratorium on employing 
non-Catholics for the next ten years until the workforce is balanced? Is 
there to be a quota of Catholics in an American style ‘affirmative action‘ 
programme? This would not be a recipe for peace and good community 
relations. On the contrary - sectarian strife and hatred would only grow 
and fester in such circumstances. 


Unemployment is very high and there is little in the way of new 
recruitment. Both the Local Enterprise Development Unit and the 
Industrial Development Board fell well short of their targets in attracting 
new investment and employment during 1991/1992. Providing 
employment for those who have no jobs must take priority over searching 
for the will o’the wisp of a ‘balanced’ workforce. 
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Reviews: The Reasons Why 


The Provisional IRA by Patrick Bishop and Eamonn Malley 
Corgi Books ISBN 0-552-13337-X £3.50 


Time is a great story-teller is an Irish proverb. I was reminded of it 
when reading The Provisional IRA by Patrick Bishop and Eamonn 
Mallie, for though the account they have written is admirable, it 
cannot match the subtleties of the events themselves. For most people, 
‘Northern Ireland’ conjures up visual. images of a volley of shots fired 
over a coffin, of a face lit up by the flames of a burning vehicle, of 
shoppers fleeing in panic from the area of a car bomb, or perhaps of a 
grief stricken family breaking down before the TV cameras. Our reaction 
to such images is conditioned by and filtered through our knowledge and 
perspective of the past. 


The prologue to this book, ‘Fanatic Hearts’, is an attempt to answer the 
question which must first come to the minds of ordinary people, “why are 
they doing this?" We are presented with a number of possible answers or 
an amalgam of them. Four basic reasons are cited in the prologue: 


1. A generational obligation; the influence of tradition and family 
expectations. 

2. A simple political and military objective: the elimination of the Border. 
3. The existence of a clear enemy. 

4. Striking back, revenge, a perception of discrimination and harassment 
against a community and retaliation for same. 


This pattern which is offered underlies the authors’ descriptions of events. 
The generational obligation is brought out very clearly in the way in 
which the authors trace the family relations of republican activists, 
“Republicanism is a hereditary tradition, and certain families exert a 
domination influence on its history" (page 14). 

One criticism of the book in general but which pertains to this aspect in 
particular is that the influence of republican folk songs and music is 
underestimated. These songs constantly stress the concept of a tradition 
of struggle handed on through generations and also seem to link and 
provide historical legitimacy for present day Provisional IRA activity. 
One thinks of the Easter Rising of 1916 or the "Tan War" of 1920 -21. 
The generational aspect is reinforced by the significance given by the 


Republican Movement to commemorative dates in "republican history". 
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The second motivation of the PIRA activist given by the authors, that of a 
simple political and military objective, namely the removal of the Border, 
is open to question. The removal of the border would be just a first step 
towards the creation of a United Ireland. What would the constitutional 
structure of such a step be? What would the relation of the Protestant 
minority be to the Catholic majority? One attempt to answer this and 
other questions was the Hire Nua policy. It suggested a federal 
arrangement based on the four ancient provinces of Ireland: Ulster, 
Munster, Leinster and Connacht. As much power as possible would be 
vested in the hands of regional parliaments, with the central government 
restricted to the duties of diplomacy and defence. The attitude of the 
authors of Hire Nua is positive. They describe it as "an ingenious solution 
to the Ulster problem" and claim that it provides an answer to the 
Protestants’ objection that absorption into an all-Ireland state would mean 
the loss of political power and cultural and religious identity. For my part 
I do not accept that Hire Nua would have provided such a guarantee, but it 
was at least an attempt to recognise that there are two identities in 
Northern Ireland. However, Eire Nua was voted out by Sinn Fein at their 
1985 Ard Feis. So we have a situation where the present day leadership of 
Provisional Sinn Fein does not recognise the Protestant identity and 
favours the imposition of an Irish identity from Dublin. (One should bear 
in mind that the socialist model proposed by Cathal Goulding and Roy 
Johnston in which class unity would destroy other identities was originally 
rejected in the very act of creating a provisional wing of Sinn Fein and 
breaking from what was later to be called the Official IRA). As the 
authors point out, when Morrison and Hartley replaced Sean Coughey as 
editor of An Phoblact/Republican News in 1978, “they used it as a 
platform from which to attack the regional policy at the core of Hire Nua". 
It ill behoves regionalists and decentralists, therefore, to support a party 
which seeks to impose a centrally determined identity on another 
community, yet that is exactly what self-declared regionalists are doing. 


The third motivation for support for the IRA which the authors examine is 
that of the existence of a clearenemy. But who is this “clear enemy" in 
any case? When British soldiers went into Northern Ireland they were 
welcomed by the Catholic population, as the authors themselves note. If 
the British army were to withdraw there would still be a large community 
of people who would see a “united Ireland" as a threat to their cultural 
identity. So, are the Brits or the Prods the "clear enemy"? If the British, 
then what about the atrocities committed by the Provisionals and aimed a 
specifically Protestant targets, atrocities of which the authors catalogue a 
considerable number? In 1971, as the authors note, the nominal 
guidelines to spare civilian lives began to be forgotten or ignored and, 
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"during the summer of 1971 a succession of of attacks began that could 
only be construed as sectarian", (page 18). for instance, on Monday May 
24th, a bomb was thrown at the Mountain View Tavern, apparently 
because it was a public house frequented by Protestants. But then, how 
could a conflict between the two communities not be sectarian? 


The fourth motivation suggested is that of revenge. Throughout this book 
the reader’s attention is drawn to incidents in which a British or Protestant 
mishandling of justice has led to increased support for republicanism. The 
Easter Rising of 1916 offers a classic example. The execution of sixteen 
rebels turned Irish opinion from the constitutionalism of Redmond’s 
Home Rule party to the rebel cause. “Operation Demetrius", detention 
without trial, which began on August 10 1971, provides another example. 
The effect of this factor in terms of support for the IRA can be seen in the 
hunger strikes which began in 1980. ‘This led to the election of Bobby 
Sands and subsequently Owen Carron as MPs. The conclusion one draws 
is that the the neutrality and perceived legitimacy of state institutions is 
often foolishly undermined by the actions of individuals. A case in point 
-: on a Visit to Portadown I was sitting in a car by a supermarket listening 
to the radio when I saw two children, aged about five and thirteen, being 
approached by a member of the Royal Ulster Constabulary. The older boy 
said something cheeky to the policeman. His reaction was immediate. He 
roughed the boy up and then threw him into the back of an armoured Land 
Rover. The other boy, perhaps his brother, began to cry. I wondered what 
the attitude of the two would be to the RUC as they grew up. 


The four reasons for support provide an outline in this book for the defeat 
of the PIRA: undermine the generational and traditional link; criticise and 
expose the fallacies of their political objectives; make the fact clear that 
the PIRA is waging a war on the communities with no effective mandate 
and remove the British presence which obscures this fact; create 
institutions which are decentralised, accountable and even-handed and 
which earn the respect of both peoples in Ulster. 


The Provisional IRA is a readable and thought-provoking account of the 
organisation. My main criticisms do not pertain so much to what is 
written as to what is left out. While it is clear that this is not exclusively 
or even principally a history, nevertheless the chapter on the "Roots of 
Republicanism" gives a summary of the major movements and events 
around which republican mythology has been created: Ridgeway in 1858, 
the rebellion of 1798, the foundation of the Fenian Brotherhood in 1858, 
the Easter Rising, Partition and the Border Campaign of the 1950s; but no 
mention is made, for instance of the nasty sectarian turn events took 
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during the 1798 rebellion, when Protestants were burned alive in a barn in 
Wexford. The events following the 1918 election are given scant 
attention too. The Irish cultural renaissance of the last and present century 
is treated far too briefly. Readers of The Scorpion will realise that the 
cultural environment conditions responses to political initiatives and 
shapes them, but not one case study of the cultural influence on political 
republicanism is to be found in this book. The second chapter does 
succeed, however, in distinguishing between three currents present in the 
republican tradition: the physical force tradition represented early on by 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood; the Labour movement represented by 
the Dublin transport strike of 1913 and by James Connolly and the Irish 
Citizen Army; and the negotiated constitutional approach of the Irish 
Nationalist Party. But again, with regard to the Labour tradition, there 
was no mention of the socialist Republican Congress of 1934. There was 
very little about Cumann na mBam, the women’s section of the IRA, like 
wise with the theoretical background to the rejection of Hire Nua, likewise 
with an examination of changes of policy reflected in An Phoblacht, while 
the Provisionals’ theoretical magazine Iris was not even mentioned. 


The saddest aspect of the book for me was the reinforcement of the view 
that here is a tradition unable to adapt in any significant way. The authors 
describe the PIRA as "an organisation in which rigidity of thought and 
refusal to compromise were admired and honoured"”’ and elsewhere they 
state, “its philosophy was all or nothing. In republican thinking, 
compromise equalled betrayal. That conviction was the IRA’s strength 
and weakness. It sustained it in the lean years and crippled it in the good 
years." Perhaps the one-time Provo leader Sean MacStiofain got to the 
emotional root when he declared, “certainly the sacrifices and suffering of 
revolutionary war can never be justified by mere reform." The 
Provisional IRA is a thought-provoking and highly readable book which I 
commend to all those genuinely concerned to see a just solution to the 
Ulster problem. 


Patrick Harrington - reprinted with the author’s permission from The 
Scorpion magazine. This independent English language journal of 
Euopean thought can be contacted at: 

Schnellweider Strasse 50, 5000 Koln 80, Germany. 
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OUR STAND 


Ulster Nation the Third Way 


ULSTER NATION fs a part of the Third Way movement tn these 
islands. We stand for a new loyalty - loyalty to Ulster our 
Motherland. Our people have been prisoners of their 
traditional loyalties for far too long. We in Ulster Nation 
want to give our people something to struggle for rather the 
endless die-in-the-last-ditch rearguard action to defend an 
already lost cause. We believe in genuine popular 
democracy. 


WHAT WE INTEND TO DO 


Encourage in ordinary Ulsterfolk the idea and the confidence that they 
can take back some control of their own lives. 


Encourage the reawakening of Uister's national Identity. 


Encourage local street councils of around fifty households as the basic 
building blocks of future democracy; delegating upwards to 
neighbourhoods, estates, districts, cities and counties. 


Research the history and culture and the suppressed history of our 
Motherland before and after the so-called ‘Plantation’. 


Show that the autonomous regions and small nations of Europe in 
friendly confederation can offer more hope for our continent than either 
the rivairy of the large ‘nation-states’ or a central European bureaucracy 
trying to impose a single conformity. 


if any of the above projects excite you, please contact: 


Ulster Nation the Third Way 
P O Box 140 
Belfast BT15 2HY 
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